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CHAPTER II. 


We left the lady Beatrice alone in the apartment whither her 
uncle had conducted her on their arrival in Venice, brooding over his 
parting words “that she should only leave the chamber to become the 
bride of his nephew.” The agony of her feelings it would be impossible 
to portray. Again and again she went to the window, but the distance 
from it to the canal beneath precluded all hope of an escape. More 
than once she repeated her efforts at the door, but it was securely 
fastened. At length, after a fourth fruitless attempt at the lock, she 
burst into a flood of tears, and throwing herself on a couch, covered 
her face with her hands, and wept uncontrollably. She was still 
sobbing violently when a hand was laid on her, and starting up with 
sudden surprise she saw an aged female domestic of the upper class 
standing before her. 


“Oh! is it you, nurse!” she said, “I thought | had not one friend in the 
world left, and perhaps,” she continued, recoiling back a moment, 
“even you have deserted me. But no it cannot, cannot be. You are still 
my own nurse—you have hushed me in infancy, soothed me in 
sickness, guided me with your counsel in my later years, and now— 
now when | am alone and beset with dangers you will not surely 
betray me!” and Beatrice clasped her hands and gazed up into the 
eyes of her visitor, with a look so eloquent in its pleading that even a 
harder heart than that of the aged domestic would have been melted. 


“No, my dear child,” answered the nurse, while the tears stood in her 
eyes, “I will not betray you, not for all the gold and promises the duke 
can make. Cheer up sweet lady, you are not wholly without friends. 
Dry your tears now and listen to me. There that is right. Now wait till | 
have secured the door lest some one might intrude—and now we will 
go to the embrasure of the window farthest from the entrance in order 
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to baffle an eaves-dropper if one should happen to be outside. 


“You know, my child,” continued the nurse, “that for nearly two years | 
have been in the Bormatic family, but this morning | received a 
message from your uncle, that if | would once more join his family he 
would take it as a favor. | always loved you and left you only from 
necessity, and you may judge how glad | was to accept his offer. 
When | came here, your uncle told me that he bad accepted a suitor 
for you in the person of his nephew; but that, as you seemed averse 
to the union, he depended on my influence with you to persuade you 
to listen to so advantageous a proposal. He said that, if | would 
second his views in the matter he would give a purse of ducats, 
sufficient to make me rich all the rest of my days; and as he did so he 
smiled, thinking he had completely bound me to him. But he little 
knows me. | would sooner part with this finger, or for that matter with 
all my fingers, than do anything, my dear lady, that was displeasing to 
you. But | did not tell him so. | saw, at once, that that would have 
spoiled everything. So | told him that | would enter into his views.” 


“Nurse! nurse! then indeed | have no one to succor me,” said Beatrice. 


“You wrong me, sweet lady—you misunderstand me,” eagerly replied 
the nurse; “see you not that it was necessary to deceive your uncle 
before | could gain admittance to you, much less aid you? Well, | told 
him | would enter into his views and do all | could to forward your 
union. So he bid me come to you at once. And now | am here, but not 
to aid any one save you. Tell me all that has past, so that we can 
together form some plan how to act” 


Beatrice accordingly narrated the events which we have given to our 
readers in the last chapter. When she had finished, the nurse sat 
some time in abstracted thought At length she spoke, 


“| have it—l have it, dearest mistress,—we must apply to Signor 
Andanta.” 


“Alas!” replied Beatrice, “he is far away, besides what could he do if 
he were in Venice?” 


“Do much, sweet lady; and in Venice he is, unless my eyes deceived 
me this morning.” 


“What say you? Is he indeed in Venice? Where did you see him? Are 
you certain?” were the rapid enquiries of Beatrice. 


“Softly, my dear child,” said the nurse with a smile, “I will answer your 
questions as fast as | can. First then | say | saw the Signor this 
morning. | saw him in Venice, for | have not been out of the city for a 
month. | saw him on the Rialto. And | am as certain it was the Signor 
as that | am speaking to you now. There, | have answered your 
questions, and now let me tell you my plan.” 


“| am eager to hear it,” said Beatrice, smiling, in despite of her 
situation, at the particularity of the nurse. 


“Well then we must be aided by the Signor. | met him, as | say, on the 
Rialto, and he stopped a minute as he always does, for he was ever a 
kind youth, to speak with me. He asked me how | had been, and | 
naturally told him where | was going. When he heard that your uncle 
was in Venice be seemed surprised, and instantly asked me if you 
were here. Now the first thing | had asked the messenger who came 
after me was whether you were in Venice, so | told the Signor that you 
were. At this he seemed more surprised, and then, slipping a ducat 
into my hand, he asked me if | would bear his love to you, and say 
that he was going across the Alps to the wars. He hinted that, if you 
would be so good as to send him a reply, | might find him on the 
Rialto a couple of hours after noon. Now what | propose is this. Let 
me go to him and enlist him in our cause. We will have him here with 
a gondola tonight, and | will see if your escape from the palace cannot 
be managed. Once free you should seek your aunt at Rome, and 
solicit her protection against your uncle here. And then you can have 
the Signor in despite of the Duke.” 
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“Hush! hush!—it is a fearful venture,” said Beatrice, “and then—then 
the vile things will be be said of such a flight. Oh! nurse, is there no 
other way to escape this dreadful marriage?” 


“None, my sweet lady; and what is there so dreadful in this? Do not 
young ladies every day elope with their lovers? Why if | was 
threatened as you are, | would fly with any one, and anywhere, so | 
but escaped.” 


At this instant, a footstep was heard in the corridor without, and 
directly a hand was laid on the lock of the door. Beatrice hesitated no 
longer. 


“Go, go,” she gasped, “there is my uncle, arrange everything. | will do 
as yOu Say.” 


The nurse paused no longer, but hastened to unbar the door. The 
person proved to be a messenger to summon her to the noontide 
meal. She left the apartment, with a parting whisper to Beatrice to 
confide all in her. 


The course of our tale now carries us to the place of St. Mark. The 
hour was evening. The night was calm and lustrous. Not a cloud 
obscured the sky, and the moon sailing onward in silent majesty, 
flooded the promenade with her glorious light, and flung the quaint 
shadows of the Ducal Palace, and of the column of St. Mark across 
the scene. Men of every nation could be seen around. There was the 
Englishman from his distant isle, the Frenchman from the sunny 
banks of the Loire, the German from the free cities of the Rhine, the 
dark-eyed Spaniard from the mountains of Andalusia, the wily Greek 
from the lonian coasts, the Jew in his pointed cap and long peculiar 
gown, and even the Mahommedan, with his turban, his flowing beard, 
and hi6 ill-concealed scorn for the followers of the Cross. 


Through these picturesque groups the Signor Andanta held his way at 
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the hour above mentioned. His elastic step, and beaming eye, 
betokened the unusual elevation of his spirits. He had proceeded 
some distance in the crowd alone, when he accosted an individual 
dressed as a gondolier. The two then retired behind one of the massy 
pillars of St. Mark’s place, and were soon engaged in a low but 
earnest conversation. We shall favor our readers with its purport 


“| depend in you, Pietro,” said the Signor, “you have been to mea 
faithful servant during many years, and this act will be another test of 
your fidelity. You know half my Life, even to its secrets. | need not 
hesitate to tell you then that the Lady Beatrice, after having resisted 
every persuasion on my part to induce her to elope, has at length 
been driven to this alternative by the tyranny of her uncle. She has 
sent her nurse to tell me that if | will have a gondola near the Duke’s 
palace toward midnight, she will be ready there with her companion to 
fly. On you, therefore, | depend. We must move with great caution, 
else our plot will be discovered, for this place is full of spies. | have 
chosen this public spot to converse with you as less likely to awaken 
suspicion. Be ready with a gondola to take me up near the Rialto a 
half hour before midnight. We will then hasten to the Vivaldo palace, 
receive otir fair charge, and skim over the lagunes to the main land. If 
we can once get out of the Venetian territory we will be safe. | have 
been to the main land and provided horses there for our party. You 
will not fail me. Wait at the Rialto for me.” 


The man bowed in acknowledgment, muffled himself up carelessly, 
and then sauntered out among the gay groups on the promenade. In 
a few minutes he was lost to sight, when the Signor moved in an 
opposite direction. 


At that very hour two men were busily engaged in conversation in the 
Vivaldo palace. One of them is already known to the reader in the 
person of Beatrice’s guardian—the other was a harsh, sinister looking 
young man of about eight-and-twenty. This latter individual was the 
nephew of the Duke. He was speaking at the time, 


“You say well, uncle, sharp measures must be used, if we cannot 
prevail otherwise. The girl | am determined to possess, even though 
Sathanus and all his legions should come up against me. Nor should 
we hesitate to punish the loser for his presumption. | have brought 
hither a good bravo, who is even now waiting without—he has done 
one or two jobs for me before. | saw the Signor myself today, and the 
story goes that he is about to join the army of the emperor. He had a 
quarrel luckily today, as | have learnt by the spies | set to watch him 
the instant | knew he was in Venire. Now this gives us the game.” 


“How?” said the uncle, pretending not to understand his nephew. 


“Thus, uncle mine,” said the speaker, with a sardonic grin, “I will set 
my bravo here on him. He will be stabbed tonight, wherever he can be 
found, or, if not tonight, tomorrow. The blow will be attributed to his 
antagonist in this quarrel, and so the Signor will be got out of the way 
without suspicion attaching to us. We shall gain two things beside, by 
this—we shall punish the presumption of the fellow, and leave the 
road for myself into Beatrice’s affections open.” 


The Duke made no verbal reply, but he smiled at the speaker with a 
peculiar meaning. The younger man waited no longer, but withdrew 
for a few minutes. When he returned he said nothing, but gave a 
significant nod. The Duke knew by the gesture that the fate of the 
Signor was sealed. 


The last chime of the eleventh hour had been struck when a stealthy 
figure might have been seen creeping after the Signor as he took his 
way from the front of the Ducal palace toward the Rialto. The lover 
sauntered leisurely along, for it wanted yet a full half hour to the time 
when he had appointed to meet his servant As he passed the 
colonnade of St. Mark, whose massy pillars still attest the 
magnificence of their builders, he paused a minute to look back on the 
scene he was leaving. The hum of many tongues still rose up from the 
crowded thoroughfare, although the groups were rapidly thinning 
away. Our hero looked at the motley assembly a moment, and then 
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raised his eyes to the moon which was sailing peacefully across the 
firmament. The stealthy figure which we have pointed Out seized the 
opportunity to draw noiselessly near to the Signor, who, unconscious 
that any one dogged his footsteps, continued gazing at the placid 
mistress of night in rapt delight Several minutes thus passed during 
which the bravo—for the figure was his—approached nearer and 
nearer to the lover. At length the bravo stood directly behind his 
victim. Quick as lightning he plucked a dagger from its hiding place in 
his bosom, raised it aloft until it flashed in the cold moonshine, and 
then drove it swiftly and unerringly into the back of our hero. The 
Signor gave a groan and fell as if dead to the earth. A group hard by 
heard the fall and rushed hastily toward him; but ere they had reached 
the prostrate man the bravo had disappeared behind the neighboring 
pillars and escaped undetected into the crowd on the promenade. 


“Is he dead!” said one of those who had come up, as the body of the 
wounded man was lifted up. 


“He breathes yet—but the blood is flowing fast,—| fear it is a mortal 
wound; does any one know him?” was the reply. 


“A leech—a leech—make way for the leech,” shouted a voice outside 
the group, for, by this time, a crowd, running from all quarters, had 
gathered around the wounded man. 


The leech jostled his way through the crowd, approached the patient, 
and stooping down bent over him. 


“Does any one know him?” he said, looking around the crowd. 


“None, | believe,” said the man who had asked that question 
previously, “but here is a purse of good ducats which rolled from his 
pocket in his fall.” 


“Ah! said the leech, extending his hand for it, “I will be a friend to the 
poor youth. He is badly wounded, | see; it may be even unto death. 
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But we will do all that mortal can do for him—for, saith not 
Hippocrates 


Tend ye the sick and suffering, though they be strangers on the 
highway.’ | will take him to mine own house. Make way there—bear 
him to a gondola—softly, softly. Thank you, good friends all. The 
youth shall be taken care of—-the work of some bravo | suppose.” 


With these words the leech ordered the gondola—for he had already 
embarked his insensible patient—to make all haste for his house. The 
man promised to obey. But the leech’s house was at some distance, 
and the great clock struck twelve as they stopped at its portal. The 
leech ordered the insensible body to be carried in, and then followed it 
himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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